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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS— 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


A canvasser for some charity calling at an Eng- 
lish store, which bore the sign of Smith & Co., 
asked if Mr. Smith wasin. ‘No,’ was the reply. 
‘Will he be in soon?’ ‘I don’t think he will.”’ 
‘*How long has he been out?’ ‘About a hun- 
dred and fifty years.” This illustrates the custom 
in England of retaining old names for mercantile 
houses. 

A perfectly reliable Lynn (Mass. ) friend of ours 
tells us that the manager of the Lydia Pinkham 
medicine some time since contracted with a large 
advertising agency to pay them for ten months’ 
advertisements $100,000 a month [a million of 
dollars in all], yet Lydia Pinkham went a long 
time since to a better world, or at least, we hope, 
to no worse one. This illustrates the power of 
the press. 

But we are sorry to say that it sometimes sends 
out all over our country, without pay, what is noi 
so harmless. For instance, three cases of mad 
dog we have had occasion to investigate : 

No. 1, which occupied about half a column, 
turned out to be only a case of dog sickness. 

2. The dog was playing with a man who was 
offering and snatching away a piece of meat. In 
trying to get the meat the dog scratched the 
man’s hand either with his paw or tooth, it was 
uncertain which, and no harm came from it. 

3. A dog in Malden, Mass. [street and name of 
child given], was charged with seizing a little 
girl, biting a piece out of her cheek and eating it. 
A careful examination resulted in finding that the 
Malden police had never heard of the case and 
that there was no family or child of the name 
on the street. It was simply manufactured out 
of whole cloth by somebody who, perhaps, got 
a dollar or two from the newspaper that pub- 
lished it, and then, very likely, it went all over 
the United States. 

Realizing the danger of such information being 
sent through the press to those upon whom we 
depend for the support and increase of our 
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humane work, we started in its beginning 
our own paper, Our Dumb Animals [first of 
its kind in the world |—and printed two hun- 
dred thousand copies of its first number— 
and have been sending since over the world 
its millions of pages, to assure its readers 
that the frightful stories they sometimes 
read elsewhere about animals are not al- 
ways reliable. 

But is there any such disease as genuine 
hydrophobia, Mr. Angell? 

Answer: We have read a vast deal of 
evidence on both sides, and in conclusion 
do not hesitate to say that if there is such 
a disease, it is so rare as to make the 
chances of being struck by lightning prob- 
ably a hundred times greater than the 
chances of ever having genuine hydro- 
phobia. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A PRINCE OR DUKE. 

“What particular advantage is it, Mr. 
Angell, to be the wife of a prince or duke ?” 
is a question asked us to-day, and we are 
obliged to answer that really we do not 
know. 

Our impression is that an American 
sovereign, With money enough to pay his 
bills and a reasonable provision against 
misfortunes and old age, occupies about 
the most desirable position that can be 
found in this world. We remember how 
a European prince, calling one day upon 
Rothschild, and finding him busy with 
another caller, was requested by Mr. R. 
to take a chair, to which he replied very 
haughtily, “‘I am the Prince of ———.” 
“Ah,”’ said Rothschild, ‘‘ take two chairs !”’ 

We remember quite a discussion we once 
had in England with an English gentleman, 
to convince him that his blood was quite 
as good as that of the Prince of Wales. 
We think no intelligent American gentle- 
man would have any doubt on that point. 
When we started our Bands of Mercy in 
America we secured the assistance of an 
English clergyman, who was almost every 
day telling us about his queen, until one 
day, after freely admitting that she seemed 
to be a very respectable woman, we added: 
“but we have right here in Massachusetts 
forty thousand women just as good and 
respectable.” No intelligent American 
would have any doubt on that point. Still 
it must be admitted that we have some 
people in America [not distinguished, per- 
haps, for their brain development] who, 
seemingly unconscious of the greatness of 
their own country, where every citizen is 
a sovereign, seem to be wonderfully stirred 
up whenever a prince or duke comes over 
to visit us, and whose sayings and doings 
on such occasions, as reported in our news- 
papers,-forcibly remind us of Puck’s famous 
aphorism: ‘‘What fools these mortals be.”’ 

In the palmy days of ancient Rome the 
proudest title in the world was: “I ama 
Roman citizen!” So in our days let us 
strive in all peaceful ways to make the 
proudest title in the world “I am an Ameri- 
can citizen 


- 


There are many bad things in our 
country which we would be glad to 
have made better — but after all, is 
there any other country we would 
prefer ? 


THE FALLING OF THRONES. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Above the din of commerce, above the clamor and 
rattle 
Of Labor disputing with Riches, of Anarchists’ 
threats and groans, 
Above the hurry and bustle and moan of that blood- 
less battle, 
Where men are fighting for dollars, I hear the fall- 
ing of thrones. 


I see no savage host, I hear no martial drumming, 
But down in the dust at our feet lie the useless 
crowns of Kings; 
And the mighty spirit of Progress is steadily coming, 
coming; 
And the flag of our Republic abroad to the world 
it flings. 
The Universal Republic, where worth and birth are 
royal, 
Where the lowliest born may climb on a self-made 
ladder to fame; 
Where the highest and proudest born, if he be not 
true and loyal, 
Shall find no masking title to cover or gild his 
shame. 


Not with the bellow of guns, and not with sabres’ 
whetting, 
But with growing minds of men, is waged this 
swordless fray, 
While over the dim horizon the sun of royalty, set- 
ting, 
Lights with a dying splendor the humblest toiler’s 
way. 


SUPERANNUATED.” 

We have just had a conversation with 
one of Boston’s prominent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church about the cus- 
tom that prevails in that church of putting 
their bishops, who arrive at somewhat ad- 
vanced age, on what is caljed the “ super- 
annuated” list, thus giving them a name 
which indicates that their usefulness in this 
world has ended. 

No such custom prevails, to our knowl- 
edge, in the Roman Catholic or Episcopal 
churches, nor is anything of the kind known 
in the legal or medical professions, who 
frequently at the ages above referred to 
are receiving the largest fees of their whole 
lives. 

On the tombstone of our own good father, 
erected by his church and society, are the 
words: ‘“‘He was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost, and much people was added to 
the Lord,’’ and we are certainly glad to find 
there no such word as ‘ superannuated.”’ 
Of our good mother, who died in her 80th 
year, we find recorded, “‘her ruling passion 
was to do good, and many are the poor who 
will rise up and call her blessed,”’ and we are 
profoundly grateful to find nothing about 
her being “‘ superannuated.”’ 

We are now in our 79th year, reaching 
with our pen an audience possibly a thou- 
sand times larger than we ever reached 
with our voice, and we should certainly not 
like to be considered “‘ superannuated.”? 

Two of our best friends who, at the ages 
of 86 and 87 occasionally find time to call on 
us, are to-day managing their large finan- 
cial investments with a skill which many 
younger men would do well to imitate. 

We have had the pleasure of addressing 
many Methodist Episcopal audiences in 
Northern, Southern and Western States, 
and the only thing in Methodism that ever 
came to us unpleasantly is this custom of 
calling their older bishops, who have given 
their lives to God’s service, ‘“super- 
annuated.”’ 

It was once a common custom, on the 
tombstones of deceased widows, to describe 


them as being the relicts of their deceased 
husbands. We deeply sympathize with the 
good woman who declared that it should 
never be written on her tombstone that she 
was any man’s relic, 

“But what would you call our aged 
bishops ?”’ says our Methodist friend. 

Senior bishops, honorary bishops, most 
reverend bishops — anything but ‘ super- 
annuated ” bishops. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


ALL THE WAY FROM INDIA. 

We are glad to receive, on this August 
17th, from a mercantile gentleman in Cen- 
tral India a most interesting letter. Ina 
traveller’s bungalow, where he happened to 
stop over night, he found copies of Our 
Dumb Animals, in which he became so deeply 
interested that he has determined to form 
‘* Bands of Mercy,’’ which he hopes may ex- 
tend widely-in India. Weare most glad to 
send him full information, and that we have 
various Bands there already, and in answer 
to his question as to whether we have any 
literature in the Indian languages, to say 
that we have had “‘ Black Beauty” published 
in India in both the Hindostani and Telugu, 
which are the languages of more than a 
hundred millions of the people of that coun- 
try. 

Our readers will remember what we said 
in August O. D. A. about a Japanese gentle- 
man who had found some of our American 
Humane Education Society’s publications in 
a Japanese library, and was determined to 
form a similar society in Japan. 

We have already caused more than three 
millions of missionaries [in the form of 
“Black Beauty,” | to be sent out to preach 
the gospel of humanity to every creature. 

T. ANGELL. 


‘OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We are sometimes asked how we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for Black Beauty a 
circulation so much larger than has ever 
been obtained in similar time by any book 
in the world. We answer: Largely through 
the influence of this paper. 

We are sometimes asked why we take so 
much pains with each number, and we 
answer, because we believe we are address- 
ing each month probably the most important 
audience addressed by any paper in the world 
—an audience composed of all churches and 
creeds, all parties in politics, and all social 
conditions in life. 

If the pulpit or platform orator takes 
pains to address a single audience, what 
pains ought we to take in addressing not 
only all the clergy, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, lawyers, doctors and the various 
others of our own State, but also the editors 
of twenty thousand American newspapers and 
magazines, who in their turn address audi- 
ences which include almost every man, 
woman and youth on this American conti- 
nent north of Mexico. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

FROM THE RIGHT REV. BENEDICT 
DONKIN, 0O.S.B., ABBOT AND VICAR 
APOSTOLIC, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

We are glad to receive on this Aug. 20th 
a kind letter from the above-named gentile- 
man, which he closes: ‘I will do all I pos- 
sibly can for the advancement of your cause 
of God and humanity.” 
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TO THE ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND 
EDITORS WHO WILL RECEIVE 
THIS PAPER. 

All the early American colonies, except 
Pennsylvania, waged wars of extermination 
with the Indian tribes. 

Wm. Penn lived in peace with them without 
the aid of a single soldier or the loss of a 
single life. 

Great Britain abolished slavery in her 
possessions without bloodshed. 

Slavery went out in America only with 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of 
lives of men and horses, and the destruction 
and loss to the nation of thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars, and a pension-roll said to 
exceed in amount the whole cost of all the 
armies and navies of Great Britain. 

The so-called Christian governments of 
the world are now impoverishing their 
respective Christian peoples by sustaining 
enormous standing armies and building 
warships and fortifications to be used in 
destroying the lives and property of their 
fellow- Christians. 

Is not the immense and growing concen- 
tration of capital in few hands in this 
country, coupled with the free intellectual 
education which is making the poor as in- 
telligent as the rich, sure to result in a 
revolution which, if taken in time may be 
accomplished peacefully, but if not, may 
result in a destruction of property and life to 
exceed even that of our civil war ? 

How can we do better work to prevent 
this calamity than by increasing the number 
of our forty-seven thousand ‘Bands of 
Mercy”? now formed in every State and 
Territory, and establishing in our colleges 
and higher institutions of learning similar 
organizations, through which we may be 
able to impress upon the youth of our 
country, and through them upon the whole 
nation, rich and poor, the great doctrines 
of peace on earth and good will to every 
living creature ? 

Our ‘‘American Humane Education Society’? 
stands ready, to the extent of its financial 
power, to aid in forming such organizations 
and to furnish them humane literature and 
full information and instruction without 
cost. 

Will the 20,000 editors to whom this paper 
goes urge their respective readers to form 
these humane organizations in the schools 
and Sunday schools of every city and town in 
America, and write me for such aid as they 
may need ? GEo. T. ANGELL. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA. 

Napoleon led an army of siz hundred and 
eighty thousand men against Russia. About 
four hundred and fifty thousand lives were 
sacrificed simply and only to gratify the 
ambition of one man. At the single battle 
of Borodino nine square miles were covered 
with the bodies of the wounded and slain 
lying there unburied. About twelve thou- 
sand sick in the hospitals were burned alive. 
The towns were plundered and burned. 
The soldiers acted like demons, showing no 
mercy to women or children. Thousands 
died of starvation. Thousands of mangled 
horses were left moaning in agony, etc., etc. 
[From Labaume’s account of the cam- 
paign}. 

This is the kind of business which our 


A MOUNTAIN EXCURSION IN COLORADO. 


{From “Burro Book” of 8S. M. McCandless, Pueblo, Colorado.| 


‘*American Humane Education Society ”’ 
and ‘*Bands of Mercy” are organized to 
prevent. 


THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS OF IT. 

In The Pilgrim we find a capital article on 
the fact that all Christian nations seem to 
be opening the twentieth century of the 
Christian era with new and more perfect 
devices for the practice of the art of whole- 
sale murder. 

Carlyle says ‘“‘ that a body of men [Chris- 
tians] can be got together to kill other men 
when ordered—does it not seem impossible ? ”” 

It is said that, making no mention of the 
enormous addition to our pension list, we 
have spent already something like three 
hundred millions of dollars in the Philip- 
pines. 

Think of the arid lands that might have 
been watered, the ship canals that might 
have been digged. That sum invested in 
productive enterprises would furnish jobs 
for all the unemployed, and teach them 
useful callings, instead of how to deliver 
thrusts with bayonets or kill with cannon 
and rifle bullets. 

To which we add—think of three hundred 
millions of dollars spent in humanely edu- 
cating our own and other Christian nations. 


NO GLORY IN CARNAGE. 

Our boys, and all of us, would get great 
profit from Our Dumb Animals. Here is a 
sample of its teachings: ‘ All the glamour 
thrown over conquest, all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, all the glory of conquer- 
ors, are false and injurious to the interests 
of the human race, and we commit a most 
serious error in placing before our youth the 
false and gory tales of slaughter which con- 
stitute three-fourths of our school histories. 
This cultivation of the brutish instincts of 
mankind, which are always to be repressed, 
not encouraged, results in the general wor- 
ship of military heroism and the growth of 
that war spirit which is always anxious to 
test its powers upon some weaker nation.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND 
DISCUSSION. 


1. Are we or not, from our vast accumu- 
lations of wealth in few hands, and the fight- 
ing spirit that has come over our nation, 
approaching danger to property and life ? 

2. Is there or not danger that through 
our Monroe doctrine, or otherwise, we may 
become involved in war with European 
nations, and if so, what would be its effect 
on the value of our sea-coast property and 
investments of savings banks and otherwise 
in such property ? 

3. In case of such war what would it cost 
of men and money to defend Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Sandwich and Philippine 
Islands? 

4. In case of a great conflict in our own 
country between capital and labor, on 
which side would the majority of American 
soldiers be found ? 

5. How can the present condition of our 
great American cities be improved? 

6. Can any better plan be found to aid 
in insuring peace and prosperity than 
through the efforts of our ‘‘American Hu- 
mane Education Society,” and its over 
forty-seven thousand Bands of Mercy al- 
ready formed and other tens of thousands 
it is trying to form? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


DO YOU GET ANY HELP FROM 
CATHOLICS ? 


- Answer—Yes, very great help. We have tens of 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands of Catho- 
lic children in our “ Bands of Mercy.” 

Many years ago, when we were earning, in the pro- 
fession of the law, the money which enabled us to 
work for over twenty years without pay, we were 
glad to number among our clients such men as Father 
Haskins of the “ House of Angel Guardian,” Mon- 
seigneur Patrick Strain, Bishop Fitzpatrick, and many 
other well-known members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Since, we have received lots of help in our humane 
work in Massachusetts, Illinois, Florida and other 
States from the Roman Catholic clergy, including 
prominently Archbishop Williams of Boston. 


<> 


In moving into town 
forget your cat. 


don’t 
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ON THE FIELD OF MONTEREY. 


The sweet church bells are pealing out 
A chorus wild and free, 
And everything’s rejoicing 
For the glorious victory; 
But bitter tears are gushing 
For the gallant and the gay, 
Who now in death are sleeping 
On the field of Monterey. 


When spring was here with opening flowers, 
And I a proud May queen, 
And all the young and gay were met 
To dance upon the green ; 
The noblest and the manliest 
Was by my side that day, 
Who now in death is sleeping 
On the field of Monterey. 


The flowers of spring are faded now, 
The woods are sear and cold, 
The persimmon’s cheek is flushing, 
And the papaw shines in gold ; 
But he in earliest manhood 
Has sadly passed away, 
And now in death is sleeping 
On the field of Monterey. 


The bugles swell their wildest notes 
And loud the cannons roar, 
And madly peal the sweet church bells 
For holy rest no more ; 
But lonely hearts are bleeding 
Upon this glorious day, 
For the loved in death are sleeping 
On the field of Monterey. 
Mrs. MARLAN MEANS SULLIVAN. 


To some who may read article in another column 
it may seem a rather extravagant suggestion that 
** possibly” we may be reaching with our pen an audi- 
ence “‘a thousand times larger” than we have ever 
reached with our voice, but if our friends will thought- 
Sully consider the circulation of this paper, as seen in 
another column, and to this add the millions of copies 
of humane publications we have been sending out 
over our country and the world the doubt may 
vanish. 

“ Black Beauty” in our own—most European and 
three Asiatic languages—has addressed probably more 
than siz millions readers, and Our Dumb Animals 
has addressed in our own and other countries proba- 
bly more than twelve millions of readers. 

Others of our humane publications have been hav- 
ing a vast circulation in our own and other countries. 

Wendell Phillips once undertaking to address a 
hostile audience was met by such a storm of howls 
as seemed to make speaking impossible—but Mr. P. 
quietly leaning over the platform began talking to 
the reporters. Presently the mob became curious to 
know what he was saying to the reporters and 
stopped its noise, when Mr. P. said, ‘“‘Go on, gentle- 
men, go on with your noise; I am not talking to you, 
but to thirty millions of the American people.” There 
was no more disturbance after that. 


THE BULL-FIGHTS AT BUFFALO. 

What we said in August Our Dumb Ani- 
mals about the bull-fights at Omaha we 
understand applies with greater force to 
the bull-fights at Buffalo. If, as we stated, 
we could stop the bull-fights at New Orleans 
when the buildings and grounds were all 
prepared and the bulls and bull-fighters 
brought at great expense from Mexico were 
to begin their exhibitions the next morning, 
why could they not have been stopped at 
Buffalo. 


THESE HATS FOR HORSES. 

To our mind these hats for horses, so 
widely worn during the past summer, have 
not only done great good in protecting 
horses from heat, but have done an infinite- 
ly greater good by promoting in the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children who have seen them a kinder 
feeling towards these dumb friends of ours 
who toil and die in our service and depend 
upon our mercy. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE DUKE OF DORCHESTER. 


The Boston Daily Evening Traveler offered 
some time since a splendid solid silver 
mounted collar to the “‘ smartest dog in New 
England” and requested us to select from 
the forty-eight entered for competition the 
one best entitled to the prize. 

We decided that ‘‘Duke,’’ sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Duke of Dorchester,’”? owned by Mrs. 
John B. Gill of Dorchester, and who [among 
other good things] had saved the life of his 
mistress and her little child six years old 
from fire in the night, was on the whole en- 
titled to the prize, and on this August 14th 
we receive a copy of the Traveler contain- 
ing pictures of the dog and ourself. 

He is the only ‘‘ Duke” we ever heard of 
that ever saved anybody’s life, and we are 
delighted to find ourself in such good 
company. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“THE AIR-BRAKE DID IT.”’ 


We went winding up the mountains, says a writer 
in the Philadelphia Jtem, our massive engine draw- 
ing us up the curving grades without an apparent 
effort. We had crossed an iron bridge and made a 
curve, at the end of which another was in sight, 
winding to the left, and from the track a cottage 
home stood in the shadow of the hill. Looking past 
it to a point just beyond, which was visible from my 
side of the engine, I saw and excitedly exclaimed : 
“A child on the track!” 

At the exclamation John sprang from his seat. One 
glance down the track and his face became pallid. A 
child, three years old perhaps, stood midway between 
the rails and not one hundred yards from the engine. 
I looked from John to the child. It stood facing us, 
clapping its little hands, as it was wont to do from 
its mother’s arms perhaps, at the passing of the cars. 
In another instant I was thrown forward, almost 
pitching through the glass window infront. At the 
same moment I heard a scream, a woman’s voice, and 
with arms aloft and face paralyzed with terror the 
mother stood upon the steps of her cottage. We were 
nearer the child—it was not twenty yards from the 
engine, which, under the pressure of the air-brake, 
was bumping and jolting furiously. 

I looked for John; his seat was vacant; again 
ahead ; the pilot was within twenty feet of the child, 
the train still in motion, too rapidly to be checked 
before reaching it! I shut my eyes; my heart stood 
still. Again the mother’s heart-rending scream, and 
I opened my eyes to see the child tossed several feet 
in the air. My head swam as I averted my eyes, and I 
fancied I heard the crushing of the little form by the 
now slowly revolving wheels, when in husky tones I 
heard a man’s voice utter, “ Thank God!” 

I opened my eyes, and standing upon the pilot was 
John Akers, holding in his arms the child, its face 
wreathed in smiles. The engine was now at a stand- 
still. From the cottage the father came with a 
blanched face and trembling steps. The child, in 
merry accents, called out, ‘‘Want to ride, papa?” 
He took his baby from John Akers’ extended hands, 
and, folding her in his arms, sank down on the earth 
beside the track. 

John clambered back to his perch and sounded 
the whistle. The passengers looked out of the win- 
dows, wondering what had occurred. A trembling 
hand drew the lever, which started the engine, puff- 
ing and hissing until it was going at full speed again. 
I looked toward John—his blue eyes were on the 
track ahead, but they were dimmed. Tears were on 
his cheek as he perhaps thought of what would have 
been his feelings if his own little girl had been the 
one on the track. Not a word did either of us speak 
until at Christianburg, on the top of the Alleghanies, 
2000 feet above the level, the train stopped. As I 
started to leave the engine I turned and grasped 
John’s hand. 

“ You did a brave thing, John—a noble act.” 

“*Twas the air-brake,”’ he modestly replied ; “’twas 
the air-brake that did it.” 


SEARCHING FOR ArIR.—‘ I see that horrid Mrs. S. 
has gone to the mountains for air.”’ Yes; for a mil- 
lionaire.”—Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


GLASS SPLINTERS IN CANDY. 


The Retail Druggist (Detroit, July, 1901] 
says: ‘“‘Sanded sugar is bad enough, but to 
put glass splinters in sweets is diabolical.” 


PURELY CUSSED. 


The Society for Dumb Animals wants the Leomin- 
ster Farmers and Mechanics Association to ignore all 
owners of horses that bring horses on the ground at 
their annual fair that have been “docked.” Well, 
this custom of decking horses is one of the most fool- 
ish, brutal, and purely cussed things that ever crept 
into civilization. Last week we rode by a finely kept 
lawn. The lady of the house was swinging in a ham- 
mock under the cool shade, holding in one hand a fan 
trimmed with down which she used to keep the flies 
from her face. Near the barn on the same premises 
stood a bob-tailed horse hitched to a carriage tied in 
the sun, thrashing himself, turning in all shapes to 
avoid his tormentors. Some religious society should 
send a missionary to enlighten this family.—Leomin- 
ster Enterprise. 


FROM A FLORIDA PAPER. 


The editor of Our Dumb Animals says: Probably 
few persons feel more kindly towards both dogs and 
cats than ourself, but we do not think that any dog- 
owner has any more right to permit his neighbors to 
be disturbed by the howling of his dog at night than 
he has to disturb them by going out and howling 
himself; and we certainly do not feel any great love 
for the owner of a tom-cat that sang his song under 
our window this morning from midnight to 1.30 a. M. 
and then left probably to resume his serenade in 
another locality. 


GONE SHOPPING WITH MY WIFE. 


There is at least one lawyer in Detroit who tells 
the truth. It is his custom to put on his office door 
notices — 

“ Gone to lunch; be back in half an hour.” 

* Gone to court; back in three hours.” 

* Gone out to see a man; back in ten minutes.” 

And so on, and callers are generally successful in 
waiting for him. 

One day last week a caller found this: 

“Gone shopping with my wife; back the Lord knows 
when.” 

The caller didn’t wait, neither did four others who 
called.—Detroit Free Press. 


a> 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 


Passer: “Ah! good morning, Pat. How has your 
father been since I saw you Jast?” Pat—‘ Niver a 
change, sor! He’s loomberin’ around wid the same 
owld complaint he’s had these foive years.” Passer: 
“Does the doctor give him any hope?” Pat: “ No, 
sor! An’ be jabers, Oi belave that’s about the only 
thing he hasn’t given ’im.’’—Boston Courier. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down ; 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roadsides flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


It is a good plan for teamsters and drivers to take 
with them a pail to water horses. 
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FOREST SONG. 


A song for the beautiful trees, 

A song for the forest grand, 

The garden of God’s own hand, 
The pride of his centuries. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak, 

For the maple, the forest queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 

For the ladies in living green! 


For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash and the elm, 

So brave and majestic and strong. 

Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
For the hickory, staunch at core, 

For the locust, thorny and grim, 
For the silvery sycamore! 


A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows 
From the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line. 

Hurrah for the warders proud, 

Of the mountain-side and vale! 

That challenge the lightningcloud 
And buffet the stormy gale. 


A song for the forest aisled, 
With its gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 
Where man becometh a child, 
As he lists to the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 
The Lymn that telleth his soul 
That God is the Lord of the wood. 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah for the forest grand! 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 
W. H. VENABLE. 


ENOUGH TO MAKE A DOG LAUGH. 
[From “The Educational Gazette,” Rochester, N. Y.] 


FOR THE TWO MOST INTELLIGENT 
HORSES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

To obtain information on this subject | 
‘The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- | 
tion of Cruelty to Animals” hereby offers 
two prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars 
to the owners of the most intelligent, un- 
docked, kind, road or working horses in 
Massachusetts as shown by signed state- 
ments of owners, with photographs of the 
horses. These statements and photographs 
must be received by the undersigned on or 
before October 1, 1901, and will then be | 
referred for decision to a committee of 
which Arioch Wentworth, Esq., of Boston, 
has kindly consented to act as chairman, 
and which is composed of Mr. Wentworth 
and four other Boston gentlemen deeply 
interested in promoting the kind treatment 
of horses. 

It is the intention of the Massachusetts 
Society to print a part and perhaps all the 
accounts received, with photos of the horses, 
in cheap book form for wide gratuitous dis- 
tribution, and all Massachusetts editors who 
would help horses are requested to aid in 
giving this notice a wide circulation. 

GEo. T. ANGELL, President. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA—MR. CARNEGIE. 

In Augusta Evening Herald of August 17th 
we find a splendid commendation of Our 
Dumb Animals and our humane work, clos- 
ing as follows : — 

“Mr. Carnegie, has never denied that he 
intended being his own administrator, and 
would not die with a million dollars because 
he considered it a disgrace to do so. We) 
hope that he will liberally endow Mr. An- | 


gell’s Bands of Mercy, whose object is ‘to | 


teach and lead every child and older person 
to seize every opportunity to say a kind word 
or do a kind act that will make some other 
human being or some dumb creature hap- 
pier.” 


100,000 NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 

We have now on our books over 47,000 
‘¢Bands of Mercy,” with about two millions 
members. Each Band we form costs, in- 
cluding humane outfit, about $1, and our 
“American Humane Education Society,” in 
forming them, has been compelled to spend 
in the past three years several thousand 
dollars more than its receipts. 

We can easily form a hundred thousand 
new Bands, with from four to five millions 
members, if somebody will give us the 
money to do it. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


RUBBER SHOES FOR HORSES. 

We see that rubber shoes for horses are 
being widely used in Chicago and are prov- 
ing a splendid thing for horses and a great 
benefit to human beings in preventing the 


noise of iron shoes on asphalt pavements. 


We have personally many times in vari- 


' ous cities been compelled to lose much 


needed sleep by the noise of trotting horses 
on asphalt pavements. When we get rub- 
ber horse shoes as well as rubber tires, it 
will be a great benefit to many in our cities, 
both sick and well, and among other things 
may save valuable horses from the danger 
of treading on electric wires. 


THEORY vs, Fact.—Professor: ‘ For anatomical 
reasons &@ woman cannot stand as long as a man.” 
Young Lady: “I guess you never saw a woman hay- 
ing a dress fitted.”"—New Weekly. 


PATTI’S DOG. 


During one of the mest admirable performances 
that Donizetti’s opera ever received in this country, 
an incident occurred that lent momentous interest 
to Patti’s appearance. 

Mme. Diaz, wife of the President of Mexico, had 
heard of the death of her pet dog Ricci, and had 
sent her another, which was to be presented to the 
diva in a novel way. The tiny animal was buried in 
a basket of roses, but an usher discovered it and 
the manager refused permission. 

At the next act, however, Mr. Abbey repented and 
allowed the usher to convey the gift. The basket in 
which the dog was hidden was a triumph of floral art, 
and Mme. Patti, attracted by the beauty of its design 
and the gorgeous bloom of its roses, chose to carry it 
personally off the stage. 

As she lifted the basket and kissed its flowers the 
little dog, which was badly frightened by the experi- 
ence it had had, gave a feeble cry. The diva started, 
looked curiously into the mass of flowers, gave a 
purely feminine scream of delight, and, running 
down to the footlights, whispered gleefully to the 
audience, ‘‘I declare if it isn’t a lovely little dog.” 

No one who has not been at a Patti performance 
can realize the enthusiastic volume of applause that 
greeted this announcement. Men jumped up on the 
chairs and yelled ‘“‘Brava! Brava! Patti!” and 
women waved their fans and handkerchiefs and cried 
hysterically.- Suddenly Patti dived her curly head 
into the basket and kissed the dog, whereat a fresh 
storm of cheers rang through the house. Then she 
tried to extract the little animal from the flowers, so 
that she could show him to the audience. But he 
was tied in securely with ribbons. 

Whereupon she said in dumb but eloquent panto- 
mime, “Ican’t get himout.” Finally, asthe applause 
showed no signs of abatement, she ran off the stage, 
gave the dog and his basket to an attendant, came 
tripping back and whispered *“* Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
to Signor Arditi, and the ballad was sung as only 
Patti can sing it. 

There were tears in her eyes as she finished, and 
many a man in the auditorium choked down a sob 
and many a woman wept silently as the pathetic 
strains of the old song floated in mournful cadence 
through the auditorium. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1901. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Oan be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month eighty- 
three new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of forty-seven thousand 
and fifty. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF ANIMALS. 

At the monthly meeting of Directors of the Mass- 
achusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and the American Humane Education 
Society, held on the 2ist ult., Vice-President Hill 
reported that during the month city agents had 
attended to 2238 cases, taken 94 horses from work, 
and mercifully killed 70 horses and other animals. 

Of new “Bands of Mercy” 88 have been formed 
during the month, making a total of 47,050. 


A GOOD PLATFORM FOR ALL 
CHURCHES. 


‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Nearer in goodness, in kindness, in mercy, 
in humanity. ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

Hundreds of thousands of children can 
never be taught directly in our schools to 
love either their fathers or mothers, but 
they can be taught to be constantly saying 
kind words and doing kind acts to the lower 
creatures, and in this way may be made 
better, kinder and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE NEW DOCKTAIL FASHION. 


“ Now don’t you admire my turnout?” she said, 
The dear little maid with her eyes of blue; 
“Tis a present from Grandpa Billion; 
I think he’s a duck, don’t you? 


*« Just look at this dear little carriage! 
I always think yellow’s so sweet, 
And this love of a docktailed pony, 
With his delicate high-stepping feet. 


“I’ve named him Lord Ronald — the darling! 
From the dear old ballad, you see; 
And oh, don’t you think he’s a beauty? 
And oh, don’t you envy me?” 


“ Your grandpa may be a duck,” I said, 
“My dear little maid with eyes of blue, 
And your horse might have been a beauty, 

But still I don’t envy you. 


“T never could sit in your carriage, 
Behind that stump of a tail, 
And your poor beast trying to switch it 
For comfort, without avail.”’ 


‘* Oh, dear, but it’s all the fashion! ” she said, 
The dear little maid with eyes of blue. 

Who wants to be thought old-fashioned; 
I like to be stylish, don’t you?” 


* You like to be stylish? but how, then, 
If stylish means brutal, my dear? 
If your style of a day means the pain of a life 
To the dumb beast standing here? 


“‘ This poor stump can have no healing, 
No wishing will e’er bring back 
The vanished beauty and comfort 
This ruined creature must lack. 


“The good thing that Nature gave him, 
To be his help and his pride, 
Is gone; and all that a senseless whim 
Be senselessly gratified. 


“ When Fashion and Folly unite, dear, 
’Tis pleasant, mayhap, to see; 
But when they join cruelty hand in hand, 
Away with the wretched three! 


“ And I’d rather see you afoot, child, 
The whole of your bright life through, 
Than see you driving a docktailed horse, 
And proud of the thing you do.” 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 


A GERMAN TENOR. 


We have just read of a newly imported German 
tenor, who on Easter morning electrified a ‘‘ heavily 
mortgaged congregation’”’ by singing over and over 
again, “He will raize ze debt; He will raize ze debt 
in ze twinkling of an eye.” 


THE MARCH OF COMPANY A. 


“* Forward, march!” was the captain's word, 
And the tramp of a hundred men was heard. 
As they formed into line in the morning gray, 
Shoulder to shoulder went Company A. 


Out of the shadow into the sun, 

A hundred men that moved as one ; 
Out of the dawning into the day, 

A glittering file, went Company A. 


Marching along to the rendezvous, 

By grassy meadows the road ran through, 
By springing cornfields and orchards gay, 
Forward, forward, went Company A. 


And the pink and white of the apple trees, 
Falling fast on the fitful breeze, 

Scattered its dewy, scented spray 

Straight in the faces of Company A. 


A breath like a sigh ran through the ranks 
Treading those odorous blossom-banks, 
For the orchard hillsides far away, 

The northern hillsides of Company A. 


Forward, march !—and the dream was sped : 
Out of the pine wood straight ahead 
Clattered a troop of the Southern gray 
Face to face with Company A. 


Forth with a flash in the Southern sun 
A hundred sabres leaped like one. 
Sudden drum-beat and bugle play 
Sounded the charge for Company A. 


Halt! Whatishere? A slumbering child, 
Roused by the blast of the bugle wild, 
Between the ranks of the blue and gray, 
Right in the path of Company A. 


Nothing knowing of North or South, 
Her dimpled finger within her mouth, 
Her gathered apron with blossoms gay, 
She stared at the guns of Company A. 


Straightway set for a sign of truce 
Whitely a handkerchief fluttered loose, 
As front of the steel of the Southern gray 
Galloped the captain of Company A. 


To his saddle-bow he swung the child, 

With a kiss on the baby lips that smiled, 
While the boys in blue and the boys in gray 
Cheered for the captain of Company A. 


Forth from the ranks of his halted men, 
While the wild hurrahs rang out again, 
The Southern leader spurred his way 
To meet the captain of Company A. 


Out of the arms that held her safe 

He took with a smile the little waif, 

A grip of the hand ’twizxt blue and gray, 
And back rode the captain of Company A. 


Up there, in the distant cottage door, 

A mother clasping her child once more, 
Shuddered at sight of the smoke-cloud gray 
Shrouding the path of Company A. 


A little later and all was done— 
The battle was over, the victory won. 
Nothing left of the pitiless fray 
That swept the ranks of Company A. 


Nothing left—save the bloody stain 
Darkening the orchard’s rosy rain. 
Dead the chief of the Southern gray, 
And dead the captain of Company A. 


Fallen together the gray and blue, 

Gone to the final rendezvous. 

A grave to cover, @ prayer to say, 
And—Forward, march ! went Company A. 


The Century. 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 


We see in the New York Herald that a Chicago 
physician proposes to prove that many people are 
buried alive, by hypnotizing and burying under 
direction of the Chicago Board of Health, a young 
man for three days, and then reviving him to full life. 

In the same paper we find that Mr. Douglass Beegle 
of Duncansville, Pa., has twice within a week nar- 
rowly escaped being buried alive. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gero. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoszErpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over forty-seven th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

ey bye of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means ‘Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy Information ” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘ Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the *“‘band’’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1, Our monthly paper, “‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. ~ 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 

Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 

somone, should be presidents of Bands of 
ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals”’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todo a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2.— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.— Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

56.— A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.— Enrollment of new members. 
7.— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


HOLD THE TRAIN. 
From New Orleans Picayune. 
‘“* Madam, we miss the train at B Sa 
“But can’t you make it, sir?” she gasped. 
“Impossible, it leaves at three, 
And we are due a quarter past.” 
“Ts there no way? Oh, tell me, then, 
Are you a Christian?” “Iam not.” 
“ And are there none among the men 
Who run the train?” 1“ No—I forgot— 
I think the fellow over here, 
Oiling the engine, claims to'be.”’ 
She threw upon the engineer 
A fair face, white with agony. 


youa Christian?” “Yes, Iam.” 
“Then, O sir, won’t you pray with me, 

All the long way, that God will stay, 
That God will hold the train at B 

“?*Twill do no good ; it’s due at three, 
And’’—Yes, but God can hold the train; 

My dying child is calling me, 
And I must see her face again ; 

Oh, won’t you pray?” ‘I will,’ anod 
Emphatic, as he takes his place. 

When Christians grasp the arm of God 
They grasp the power that rules the rod. 

Out from the station swept the train 


On time, swept past wood and lea; 
The engineer, with cheeks aflame, 


9”? 


From “Concerning Cats,’ by Helen M. Winslow. 
Published by Lothrop Publishing Co. 


Prayed, “‘O Lord, hold the train at B—.” 
Then flung the throttles wide, and like 
Some giant monster of the plain, 
With panting side and mighty strides, 
Past hill and valley swept the train. 


A half, a minute, two are gained ; 
Along those burnished lines of steel 
His glances leap, each nerve is strained, 
And still he prays with fervent zeal. 
Heart, hand, and brain, with one accord, 
Work while his prayer ascends to heaven— 
“* Just hold the train eight minutes, Lord, 
And I’ll make up the other seven.” 


With rush and roar through meadow lands, 
Past cottage home and green hillsides, 
The panting thing obeys his hands, 
And speeds along with giant strides. 
* * ~ * * 
They say an accident delayed 
The train a little while ; but He 
Who listened while His children prayed, 
In answer, held the train at B———. 


KILLING FOR SPORT. 
A pretty picture they make in the boat, 
Drifting along by the river side; 
He at the oars, while her fair white hand 
Trolls at the stern in the ebbing tide. 


Hark! for a rustling sound is heard; 
A timid deer has come down to drink; 
A gentle creature with great brown eyes, 
Standing alert on the river’s brink. 


A bullet whistles along the air; 
It has struck the beautiful, arching neck; 
The blood flows over the smooth, round breast, 
And begins the silvery stream to fleck. 


The creature struggles in agony, 
Asking for help with appealing eyes; 
Half-rising, she staggers and falls again, 
Then mutely suffers and slowly dies. 


What heart could have wrought the cruel deed? 
Who quenched the life of the harmless thing? 
Alas! it was done by the fair white hand, 
And simply for sport, this suffering. 
The Zoophile. 


WHAT SECRETARY ROOT SAID. 


“Senator, you seem to forget that war itself is a 
hard, a dreadful thing; yet our old men clamor for it 
and our young men rush into it as if it were a holi- 
day amusement. The Executive does not declare 
war. When our wise men and popular leaders in the 
Congress of the United States plunge us into it, do 
they pause to think of the aged mothers and their 
tears and their breaking hearts?’’— Boston Evening 
Transcript, August 31st. 


THE GALENA’S HEROIC CAT. 


A Key West, Fla., despatch says: Saturday morn- 
ing the Galena swung out into the channel to give 
place to the Yantic at the pier. Just as the last line 
was cast off, a sailor forward, who undoubtedly had 
a@ grudge against the ship’s pet cat, seized her and 
threw her upon the pier. 

It was too late for pussy to regain her place, and in 
her distress at seeing the ship slowly moving away 
she ran frantically up and down the dock, crying 
sufficiently loud to be heard distinctly above the 
bustle incident upon getting the vessel in motion. 

The ship was fifty feet away when puss suddenly 
turned and, springing from the pier, struck out 
boldly for the vessel, making for a ladder which was 
still hanging over the side. In a moment she was 
clinging to the lowest step, unable to raise herself 
out of the water. Something like a cheer went up 
from the crowd who had witnessed her heroic action, 
and a sailor stationed near, dropping down the lad- 
der, seized the half-drowned cat and landed her 
safely on deck. 

Puss had earned promotion, and if she fails to walk 
the quarter deck it will be because heroism is not 
appreciated in the navy. 


WHO THAT LOVES HORSES. 

Who that loves horses has not looked into 
their eyes and wished that words had been 
given them to express the intelligence shin- 
ing there? At last the wish has been ful- 
filled. After voiceless centuries ‘ Black 
Beauty” steps upon the stage and tells the 
story of his long and varied life. In lan- 
guage clear he portrays his first impressions 
of life; his training for work; his secret 
thoughts of man and beast. So vividly is 
described his love for some and hatred for 
other masters, with causes for the same, 
that many a reader pauses to ask himself, 
‘6 Which do I merit from the horses I drive ?”’ 
And many an impatient jerk and cross 
word is spared because of that self-exami- 
nation.—Ohio Daily News. 


Take our word for it—humane men or women—if you 
could see one day of. battle you would pray Almighty 
God to hasten the coming of Peace on Earth. 


A German proverb tells us that every great war leaves 
a country with three armies—one of invalids, one of 
mourners, one of idle persons ready to commit crime. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in the de- 
gree that they command the sympathies of their 
neighbors. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.”’ 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
Serred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 


them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be miitilated for life. 

(4) 850 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 


(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of | 


$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘* Glory to God,” 
‘* Peace on Earth,” **‘ Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature,”’ 


_ 


If there were no birds man could not 
live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400, in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 


Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


YORK’S 400.” 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ’’—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”’—Boston Ideas. 
“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breese. 


‘““FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is 75 cents, we are permitted 
to sell at 60 cents, or post-paid 65 cents. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


<-> 


Every kind word you say toa dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


— 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Provi- 
dence. R. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr, Angell, 
the most important work you do? 


Answer. Talking each month to the 


editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘*Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND 80 FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


<i 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 


(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 
(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk —- even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is stil} 
greater. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity 40 say a kind|some dumb creature happier. 


word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy will appear 
in October issue. 


A BRAVE BATTLE. 


In the southern part of Nevada, especially in Nye 


county, there are many bands of wild mustangs. For 
steady running nothing of the equine breed can 
equal the wild horse, and as a mountain climber he 
is scarcely excelled by the goat. Three hunters in 
the mountains recentiy fell afoul of a band of forty 
of these mustangs under peculiar circumstances. The 
three men were in camp, and just about to turn in, 
when they heard a roar like the tread of an advancing 
army. In the dim light they could see nothing, but 
as the noise approached the three men stood on guard. 
In another minute a band of mustangs emerged from 
a stretch of pines, running at a fearful rate, their 
nostrils dilated and their long manes and tails flying 
in the wind. On they came straight for the camp. 
*““ We saw we were to be ground under their heels un- 
less we did something,” says the narrator, ‘‘and we 
began to shout and halloo like mad. Our horses were 
meantime dashing and charging, and it looked as if 
every instant they would break away. We grasped 
our guns and fired over the heads of the horses, for 
they were so handsome that we didn’t want to kill 
them. Finally, just at the last second of time, when 
we thought we were to be borne down by the wild 
throng, they turned and dashed down the hill into 
the darkness. By this time we began to hear weird 
howls and neighing and stamping. Every once in a 
while we heard a whack, as though something was 
hitting something else with terrific force, combined 
with louder howls. The noise was just behind the 
spur of pine trees, a quarter of a mile away. It con- 
tinued louder than ever, and two of us concluded to 
push on out and see what the rumpus was. Judge of 
our surprise when we saw three old stallions sur- 
rounded by a pack of big mountain wolves and kick- 
ing and biting at a furious rate. Three or four of the 
wolves had been sent to grass, their ribs broken and 
disabled in other ways. Around the stallions were 
the wolves, snapping and growling and showing their 
long white teeth. The horses stood almost head to 
head and planted terrific blows’ on the heads and 
bodies of the wolves. Every once in a while a wolf 
described a parabola in theair. It was a scene long 
to be remembered. Out there in the keen, crisp night 
air of the mountains the three wild horses were fight- 
ing not only for their lives but for the lives of the 
younger and weaker membeys of the band, who were 
being defended from the wolves. The hunters at once 
sided with the horses, and with several well-directed 
volleys put the wolves to flight. Then with a neigh 
of joy, and perhaps of gratitude, the horses galloped 
away in the darkness, and the hunters returned to 
their camp-fire.—Golden Days. 


A SEAL’S INTELLIGENCE. 


A few years ago some fishermen were following their 
vocation off a harbor on the Maine coast, when they 
observed a commotion on the surface, and soon made 
out a seal leaping from the water as if followed by 
some enemy. 

It came near the boat, swimming around it several 
times, and then, making a leap, the men saw that it 
was being chased by a large fish. 

One of the fishermen dropped his line, and, step- 
ping into the bow, leaned over and held out his hands. 
To his amazement the seal immediately dashed to- 
ward him, and, with his help, scrambled out of the 
water into the boat, just in time to escape the sharp 
weapon of a swordfish that darted by, its big eyes 
staring, probably in wonder at the method of escape, 
to its fishy intelligence being evidently a case of out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

But the little seal apparently knew better, and it 
need not be said that its confidence was not mis- 
placed, as the men were so pleased with its action in 
coming to them they kept it as a pet, and the seal be- 
came a familiar object about the shore. : 


MUTI 


READS 
BLACKIBEAUTS 


The fishermen had a small house upon tke beach, 
in which their boats and nets were stored, and here 
the seal made its home, sleeping on a pile of old cloths 
and during the day lying upon the sands, lazily roll- 
ing over in the enjoyment of perfect freedom. 

When the men came down to the shore the seal 
was there to greet them, frisking about and attempt- 
ing to crawl into the boat. When not taken in it 
would follow the boat out, swimming alongside, with 
its intelligent black eyes fixed upon them. If taken 
into the boat it would lie on the forward deck and 
watch its protectors, occasionally eating a fish which 
they tossed over to it, or diving over after one which 
they threw away. 

During the winter the seal was moved up to the 
home of one of the fishermen, where it spent much of 
its time by the kitchen fire.— Cuas. F. HoLpeEr, in 
Golden Days. 


MOTHER’S DARLING. 


Oft mother’s darling, fair and fat, 
Becomes a household pest, 

As many acrippled family cat 
Might readily attest; 

And as for hapless kitten small, 
With him it has no chance at all. 


And mother buys her boy a whip, 
That he, with strength increased, 

With many a savage cut and clip, 
May torture dog and beast; 

And she serenely all the while 
Upon his sportive mood doth smile. 


And mother’s boy must have a gun, 
And be a huntsman rare; 

To maim and slay is royal fun, 
No songster does he spare; 

Cats, dogs and neighbors with dismay 
Regard him, when he comes their way. 


And should her boy to manhood grow, 
She is surprised to find 

That he is cruel, coarse and low, 
Though she has been so kind, 

Repaying love with conduct rude, 
And selfish, base ingratitude. 


There is a very holy book 
That counsels every need, 
Where mothers have not far to look 
To find these words and read,— 
“Train up @ child as he should go,” 
And “Ye shall reap what ye do sow.” 


Rosa Srouvt, Aibion, N, Y. 


WHAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE DID 
WHEN A GIRL. 


We have just read a most interesting account of ar 
incident in Florence Nightingale’s girlhood. 

Some boys had thrown stones at a valuable shepherd 
dog belonging to an old Scotch shepherd and broken 
its leg, and it was decided that it would be a mercy to 
kill the poor animal, when Florence Nightingale 
came upon the scene, and here we begin the story :— 

The little girl went fearlessly up to where he lay 
saying ina soft, caressing tone, “Poor Cap, poor Cap.” 
It was enough; he looked up with his speaking 
brown eyes, now bloodshot and full of pain, into her 
face,and did not resent it when, kneeling down be- 
side him, she stroked with her little ungloved hand 
the large, intelligent head. 

To the vicar he was rather less amenable, but by 
dint of coaxing at last allowed him to touch and ex- 
amine the wounded leg, Florence persuasively telling 
him it was “all right.” Indeed she was on the floor 
beside him, with his head on her lap, keeping up a 
continuous murmur, much as a mother does over a 
sick child. 

‘* Well,” said the vicar, rising from his examina- 
tion, ‘as far as I can tell there are no broken bones; 
the leg is badly bruised—it ought to be fomented to 
take the inflammation and swelling down,” 

“‘How do you foment?” asked Florence. 

“With hot cloths dipped in boiling water,” an- 
swered the vicar. 

“Then that’s quite easy. I’ll stay here and do it. 
Now, Jimmy, get sticks and make the kettle boil.” 

There was no hesitation in the child’s manner; she 
was told what ought to be done, and she set about 
doing it as a simple matter of course. 

‘* But they will be expecting you at home,” said the 
vicar. 

“ Not if you tell them I’m here,” answered Florence; 
“and my sister and one of the maids can come and 
fetch me home in time for tea; and,” she hesitated, 
‘they had better bring some old flannel and cloths: 
there does not seem to be much here ; but you will 
wait and show me how to foment, won’t you?” 

“‘ Well, yes,” said the vicar, carried away by the 
quick energy of the little girl. 

And soon the fire was lit and the water boiling. An 
old smoke frock of the shepherd’s had been discov 
ered in @ corner, which Florenee had deliberately 
torn in pieces, and to the vicar’s remark, ‘* What will 
Roger say?” she answered, ‘“‘ We’ll give him another. 
And so Florence Nightingale made her first compress, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


and spent the whole of that bright spring day in 
nursing her first patient—the shepherd’s dog. 

In the evening, when Roger came, not expecting to 
find visitors in his humble cottage, and dangling a 
bit of cord in his hand, Florence went up to him. 

“You can throw that away, Roger,” she said ; 
“ your dog won’t die ; look at him!”’ 

And Cap rose and crawled towards his master, 
whining with pleasure. 

Deary me! deary me! what have you done with 
him? He could not move this morning when I left 
him.” 

Then Florence told Roger and explained the mode 
of treatment. 

“ You have only to go on to-night, and to-morrow he 
will be almost well,” the vicar says. And smiling 
brightly she continued, “‘ Mrs. Norton has promised 
to see to Cap to-morrow when you are out, s0 now 
you need not kill him; he will be able to do his work 
again.” 

“Thank you kindly, Missy, I do, indeed,” said the 
old man, huskily. “It went hard with me to do away 
with him; but what cana poor man do?” And put- 
ting out his hand he stroked the dog. 

“T'll see to him, Missy, now as I know what’s to be 
done,” and he stood his crook in the corner and hung 
his cap on the peg. 

Then Florence took her leave, stroking and petting 
the dog to the last,and those who, standing in the 
cottage door, watched her disappear, little thought 
they were gazing upon one whose mission would be to 
tend the sick and wounded on many a battlefield, and 
how, in years to come, men dying far away from home 
would raise themselves upon their pillows to “ kiss 
her shadow as it passed them.” 


EpiTor’s MISTAKE: SUITABLE FOR SOME SUMMER 
Horets: I must write at once and explain the print- 
er’s blunder. I wrote, “‘The Hon. George Jones is 
staying at the ‘ Hubbell House,’ ”’ and here the printer 
has it, “‘ is starving at the ‘ Hubbell House.’” 


MY SQUIRREL ‘ MUFFLE.”’ 


[For Our Dumb Animals, by Mrs. 8. J. BrigHaM, East 
Orange, New Jersey.| 
“ Muffle” resides in Chipmunk Town, 
We own a lot together, 
His home is there the whole year round, 
Mine through the summer weather. 


His house is high, the tower climbs 
A hundred feet or more, 

Mine is a little one which stands 
Quite near to his back door. 


It took the Lord a hundred years 
To build his house, they say, 

Mine is a cottage built by men 
In three months and a day. 


We are such comrades! he and I, 
We spend much time together 
Talking about the woodland folk 
Who dress in fur and feather. 


And of the long cold winter days 
When snow lies deep above him, 
When he and I are far apart, 
And no one near to love him, 


He condescends to share with me 
Nuts of all sorts and sizes, 

Stuffing his furry cheeks until 
His face he quite disguises. 


When “ Mujie”’ wants his share and mine 
I gladly give him all, 

And while his pockets swell with nuts 
My own grow very small. 


Dear“ Muff!” He hides them all away 
Upon his storehouse shelf, 

While I am learning how to love 
My neighbor as myself. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 

An acquaintance of mine in Ireland owned a fine 
riding horse. She was married, and parted with the 
pet horse. Some years after, as she was walking 
through the streets of Paris, she heard a loud whin- 
nying near her. A moment after a gentleman rode 
up to the sidewalk and said: “Do you know this 
horse,madam? He was so excited when he saw you 
that Icould do nothing with him; he must surely 
recognize you!” It was her pet horse that she had 
not seen for a number of years. He seemed delighted 
at sight of her, rubbed his head against her shoulder, 
and showed every sign of affection and recognition. 

Mary Stuart Symonps, Huntington, L. I. 


BETTER THAN ADVICE. 


The other day, when a horse drawing a cartful of coal 
got stalled on West Street, the public was promptly 
on hand with advice. 

“ Put onthe whip!” shouted the driver of an ex- 
press wagon. 

“ Take him by the head !”’ added a truckman. 

“ Tf that was my hoss,” said a man with a bundle of 
clothes under his arm, “ J’d tie a cloth over his eyes. 
I’ve seen it tried a hundred times, and it makes ’em 
pull their best.” 

“ Don’t believe it,” said a man with a cane. ‘I’ve 
owned horses all my life, and I’ve had some bad ones 
among them. The only thing to do is to blow into 
his right ear.” 

“ You mean the left,” said a small man with a very 
thin voice. 

**No, I don’t! I mean the right ear. 
often enough, I guess.” 

A crowd of fifty people had gathered, and now the 
driver got down and looked the ground over. One 
wheel was down inarut. He stood looking at it, his 
hand on the horse’s hip, and everybody around him 
tendering advice, when acouple of sailors came along 
and one of them called out,— 

“ Ay! mate, but here’s a craft on a reef.” 

“ Over with her, then.” 

Both seized. a wheel for a lift, the driver clucked 
for the horse to go ahead, and away went the load as 
easy as you please. They were the only two of the 
whole crowd who had not advised the driver how to 
do it.—New York Sun. 


I've tried it 


GENERAL KILPATRICK’S HORSE. 


Old Spot was the General’s favorite war horse. Sub- 
sequent to the war the General was sent to South 
America. He left the old horse at the farm, with 
orders that he should be kindly cared for. Return- 
ing after an absence of several years, the General 
reached home near night, and was for some time oc- 
cupied in exchanging greetings with his family and 
friends. He did not, however, long neglect to in- 
quire after the old horse. Learning that Spot was at 
pasture in a distant field, the General sent for him, 
and a little later was told that his favorite stood tied 
to a post at the entrance of the grounds some distance 
away. The General hastened out onto the piazza, 
from whence, peering through the evening, he saw 
the form of the old veteran, who stood demurely 
gnawing at the post. Just the one word, “Spot!” 
rang out over the lawn. Like an echo came back the 
answering neigh. With a snort and a bound the old 
charger snapped the halter, cleared the fence at a 
leap, and, with arched neck and ears proudly erect, 
he stood by the piazza, where with joyful whinny he 
laid his head on his master’s breast. Added the 
General: “ We hugged and caressed each other like 
lovers, and I am not ashamed to say that no welcome 
I received that day warmed my heart more than that 
of old Spot.”’ 


SAVED BY A DOG. 


Ware.— The family of Owen McMahon were 
nearly asphyxiated by escaping coal gas at their 
home on Prospect street early Wednesday morning. 
They owe their narrow escape to the intelligence of 
their pet dog, who aroused them from their heavy 
slumber. The dog awoke Mr. McMahon about four 
o’clock by pawing his face and running about the 
room whining loudly. At first Mr. McMahon paid 
no attention to this, as the dog is in the habit of 
arousing him every morning about 6.30. But when he 
told him to lie down he ran from room to room whin- 
ing louder than ever, and Mr. McMahon thinking 
something was wrong arose to investigate, and found 
the house filled with coal gas, and all of the family 
seemed badly affected. It was found that the door in 
the heating stove in the dining-room had been left 
open and the gas had been escaping all night. Mr. 
McMahon was affected but little owing to the fact 
that he opened his window before retiring. His son, 
Joseph, was the most seriously affected and did not 
fully recover until last evening. 


LL.D. 


If LL.D. meant doctor of humanity we could name 
many in our own and other countries who have done 
a hundred [and perhaps a thousand] times more for 
the world’s happiness than any upon whom LL.D. 
has been conferred by our colleges during the past 
summer. 


IS MY HAT ON STRAIGHT? 
{By permission of “ Life’? Publishing Company. 
Copyright 1901.] 
We gave 1000 of these hats to teamsters and drivers 
in July. 


That man got his deserts the other day who was 
dragged from his truck by an angry crowd for beat- 
ing his horse, and Life was glad to hear that he was 
roughly treated before being taken by the police. 
His overladen horse fell three times on Broadway, 
and each time he fell the driver beat him without 
mercy. A disgusted bystander climbed up and jerked 
him from his seat and gave him a first-class hammer- 
ing. That was a good crowd.—Life. 


INTELLIGENT COWS. 


The other morning, a very sultry one, two cows 
came to our gate, evidently on the lookout for some- 
thing, and after being at first somewhat puzzled by 
their pleading looks I bethought myself that they 
might be in want of water. No sooner had this idea 
occurred to me than I had some water brought ina 
large vessel, which they took with great eagerness. 
The pair then sauntered contentedly away toa field 
near at hand. In about half an hour or so we were 
surprised and not a little amused by seeing our two 
friends marching up to the gate, accompanied by 
three other cows. The water-tap was again called 
into requisition, and the new-comers were in alike 
manner served liberally. Then with gratified and 
repeated “ boo-oos’’—a unanimous vote of thanks — 
our visitors slowly marched off to their pasture. It 
was quite clear to us that the first two callers, pleased 
with their friendly reception, had strolled down to 
their sister gossips and dairy companions, and had 
informed them — how, I cannot say; can you?—of 
their liberal entertainment, and then had taken the 
pardonable liberty of inviting them up to our cot- 
tage.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASES OF CRUELTY INVESTIGATED. 

Whole number of cases investigated by our office 
agents in July, 2238; horses taken from work, 94; 
horses and other animals killed, 70. 
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THE SEAGULL. 


The sky was blue on a summer day, 
And the sea was blue below; 

And the seagulls, whose wings flashed gleaming white, 
Were swooping to and fro. 


The boatmen rested upon their oars, 

And the marksman took his gun, 
And he said, “* My love wants a seagull’s plume, 
And I will get her one.” 


He lifted his gun, he shot—and lo! 
With a thud upon the deck, 

Fell the white-winged bird, whilst a scarlet stream 
Dripped from its wounded neck. 


“A fine young bird! I’ve had good luck,” 
Quoth the marksman, in great glee ; 

Whilst round the boat hovered the parent bird, 

And ever nearer came she. 


She uttered many a plaintive cry ; 
She would not her young forsake. 

*O marksman! marksman! your heart must be hard 

If pity you do not take.” 


The marksman he raised his gun again, 

But the brave bird did not care ; 
She was robbed of her nestling ; she followed on— 
Ah! say if its fate she will share ? 


“OQ marksman! marksman! a love so great 

Should with tenderest pity meet,” 
But the marksman aimed, and the marksman fired, 
And the bird fell at his feet. 


Two happy creatures that God had made 
To play o’er the restless sea ! 

Thank God, O reader, that he who fired 

Was neither you nor me! 


Oh, fair ones who wear the seagull’s plumes, 
And think that in feathers you’re fine, 
Close your ears when barbarous Fashion speaks, 
And think of this tale of mine. 
JuLIA GopDARD. 


VIVISECTION. 


“During the last 25 years, infliction of intense 
torture upon myriads of creatures has failed to de- 
velop one remedy of generally accepted value in 
the cure of disease. In one Medicai School in New 
York more pain is inflicted on animals as a means 
of teaching well-known facts, than is so permitted in 
all the Medical Schools of Great Britain.” — Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 


“In my opinion vivisection has opened no new 
views for the cure of disease. It is most cruel and 
unjustifiable, and in no way advances medical 
science.”—Dr. Forbes Winslow, D. C. L. Oxon., M. R. 
C. P. and Editor Journal of Psychological Medicine. 


“There is no proof that the millions of animals 
that have been cruelly tortured and sacrificed to the 
whims of scientists have produced the slightest 
benefit to science.”—Dr. J. 8S. Harndall, Royal Vety. 
Surgeon. 


“Syme and Fergusson were the greatest surgeons 
I have ever known, and they were right in stoutly 
asserting that surgery has in no wise been advanced 
by vivisection. It has been of great harm to the 
medical profession and seriously retarded its ad- 
vance. No good has ever come from it.” — Lawson 
Tait, M. D., F. R.C.S., Pres’t of Science College. 


HORSE BLINDERS CAUSE SUFFERING. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


Blinders cause great suffering. God has given 
horses eyes to see, and man, without thought, has half 
blinded them. The unsupported idea has been that 
blinders prevent shying, but horses are more likely 
to shy when half blinded than when they have full 
sight. As proof of my opinion, not one of the thou- 
sands of army horses has blinders, and without 
giving you actual figures of each company, I have 
reports from the following railway companies: The 
Great Northern, London and Northwestern, Great 
Central, Great Western, London, Brighton and South 
Coast, Great Eastern and Midland, who have now 
upward of 13,000 horses working without blinders, 
the North London Tramways 7,000, and carriers and 
others 10,000, upward of 30,000. These horses are now 
working in London freed from torment, why not the 
rest? There is a consensus of opinion that horses 
look, work, and feed better without blinders. And 


HOW THE STREET 


LAMPS WERE LIGHTED IN BOSTON AT THE BEGINNING OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I have not heard of one case of any inconvenience or 
of any satisfactory reason why blinders should be 
used. 

| We add to the above that blinders are not used in 
Russia at all. 

They were invented in England to cover up a defect 
in the eye of a valuable horse. | 


TO ALL WHO USE MILK. 


We have perhaps hundreds of times, in lectures, 
addresses, and in this paper and other humane pub- 
lications, called attention to the very great import- 
ance to public health of treating cows kindly—that 
while kind words and acts bring in return more and 
good milk, cruelty always, to a greater or less extent, 
operates exactly as in the case of the human mother 
to poison the milk. 

We have recently read from the London Spectator 
the following striking account of a case in which 
simply jealousy on the part of a cow, because of the 
petting of another, affected the milk : — 

“Oh! I’ll milk her right enough, sir, by and by; 
just give her a little time to settle down,” said 
Thomas. “It’s only jealousy of that ’ere pup, sir. 
She couldn’t abide seeing me a-fondling of it.” 

In about twenty minutes Thomas called me down 
to see the milk. The cow had stood quietly enough 
to be milked. But the milk was deeply tinged with 
blood, and in half an hour a copious red precipitate 
had settled to the bottom of the pail. Till then I had 
doubted the jealousy theory. After that I believed.” 
London Spectator. 


WONDERFUL DOGS. 

A remarkable story is told of a dog—a pointer — 
owned by a gentleman in Cincinnati, who three 
times gave him away to friends at some distance 
from the city, only to find him back again, once 
through a blinding snow-storm, very shortly after 
his banishment. It was resolved to experiment with 
him in order to test the fact whether this was the 
result of memory or of some keenly developed scent 
or other sense not known. He was accordingly dosed 
with morphine and taken to a town in Kentucky, 150 
miles away. in twenty-eight hours he was at his 
master’s door. It was thought, however, that he 
might have recovered from his lethargy in time to 
see in what direction he was going, and so had found 
his way back by simply keeping to the railroad track. 
He was, therefore, dosed with ether, put in a closed 
basket, and taken northeast and southeast, then kept 
in a dark shed over night, and let loose in the morn- 
ing. He at once set out in a straight line and ona 
run— not at all like a dog that had lost his way — 
crossed two broad rivers and three steep mountain 
ranges, through five large towns and a network of 
roads and cross-roads. Although he had never been 
in that part of the country before, in four days he 
reached Cincinnati again. He could not have re- 
membered or known anything about his journey 
down, for he was unconscious the whole of the time. 
What, then, induced him to start in the right direc- 
tion and keep it till he arrived home? This ques- 
tion has long puzzled the naturalists; for stranger 
instances of animals finding their way home even 
than this have occurred. 
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Receipts of the M. 8. P. ©. A. for July, 1901. 
Fines and witness fees, $135.57. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, $100; Fair and Candy Sale 
by Franklin Couch, Kenneth & Donald Hardiman, 
Porter Dickinson and Coburn Jones on Franklin 
Couch’s playground, Dalton, Mass., $50; Mrs. L. D. 
Mack, $50; Mrs. Louisa J. Pease, $25; Miss Ella M. 
Gaylord, $25; Sherman W. Ladd, $10; T. T. Sawyer, 
$10; Mrs. M. W. Sherman, $3; Prof. E. C. Black, $3; 
Cash, $0.25. 

Five Eacu. 


Francis Blake, Garden City Band of Mercy, Miss 
Perkins, Dr. W. D. Swan, Miss Maria Murdock, Robt. 
T. Swan, Mrs. Robert T. Swan, Miss E. W. Storer, 
Miss S. A. Whiting. 


Two EAcu. 

Mrs. G. E. Lester, Mrs. F. F. Raymond, Miss A. B. 
Train, C. T. Huntington, Martha A. Hodgkins, Wm. 
Bellamy, Mrs. D. F. Hunt, Miss M. L. Jackson, L. B. 
Thacher, T. T. Hartford, Miss L. A. Smith, J. 8. Cooke. 


One Eacu. 

Lou Weston, Mrs. H. Clapp, B. L. Filene, “ Horse 
Hats,” L. M. Hills, Potter Bros. & Co., Rev. R. P. 
Bush, H. Hayler, I. P. C. Winship, Mrs. F. M. White, 
Mrs. L. 8S. Nice, A. M. Merriam, Mrs. L. James, W. 
Shaw, Miss M. A. Wood, Mrs. K. H. Newcomb, Mrs. E. 
J. Thurston, R. E. Morse. 

Total, $363.25. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSORIBERS. 

Miss E. Babcock, $5; Miss Pettengill, $3.25; H. J. 
Conant, $3; Fr. Lee, $2.50; J. J. Foote, $2; Mrs. L. D. 
Mack, $1.80; Mrs. J. A. Shearman, $1.12; C. E. Fried- 
man, $0.75. 

Eacu. 


S. D. Psaros, Miss L. A. Crocker, F. A. Edgartown, 
E. J. Blake, Mrs. J. C. Pittman, D. W. King, T. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. Wright, G. W. Keith, N. N., Sub. News 
Co., Mrs. E. J. Thurston, Miss M. E. Garrow, Mrs. E. 
Cc. L. Browne. 


Firty Cents EAcu. 

Halton & Woodward, J. OC. Clair, Dr. Flagg, Mrs. 
Fuller, Mrs. S. Lee, P. T. Stevens, 8S. C. Fox, H. A. 
Preston, N. F. White, M. V. Chase, N. B. Jacob, W.W. 
De Renne, L. I. Bradley, C. A. Lane, W. A. Burpee, 

R. Britton, H. B. Eshelman, A. G. Clark, G. M. Du 
Bois, C. Jansen, Miss Norris, C. F. Orne, Mrs. J. W. 
Miller, Mrs. O. L. Barber, Mrs. L. M. Behrens. 

All others. $52. 

Total, $101.69. 

Interest, $6.74. 

Publications, $51.68. 

Total, $921.93. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for July. 

“John,” $100; Miss Martha M. Butterick, $5; 

oseph Griswold, $5; Mrs. S. B. Whiting, $5. 

Sales of publications, $39.68. 

From other sources, $254.66. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
PERHAPS I’SE AFRAID OF A KITTY. 


She'd never seen such a big kitten before, 
With such shining yellow eyes, 

And she stood very close to the parlor door, 
And watched it with grave surprise. 


It lay on my lap, and I smoothed its fur, 
And begged she would nearer come, 
And hear how prettily puss could purr, 

Like a little bee’s drowsy hum. 


I had not noticed she seemed to shrink, 
Her voice was brave as could be ; 

“No, Auntie,” she gently said, “I fink 
*At kitty’s afraid of me!” 


Afraid of you, dear? Why, nonsense, child! 
She likes all nice little girls, 

If she feared you she would look fierce and wild,” 
But the baby still shook her curls. 


In vain did I plead with the little maid, 
For the bravest cat in the city ; 
At last with a doubtful sigh she said, 
‘Perhaps I’se afraid of ’e kitty!” 


BISHOP DOANE OF ALBANY. 

Bishop Doane is accompanied in his walks about 
Albany by a massive dog of the Great Dane breed. 
Whenever the Bishop is invited to deliver the prayer 
in the Senate or the House during legislative sessions 
he bids his dog lie down in the corridor and wait for 
him. Then he hands the animal his shovel hat. The 
dog takes it between his teeth, and never budges un- 
til the Bishop returns. 


SEA GULL BEHAVIOR. 

** Looking over my neighbor’s fence one day,” says 
a lover of animals in the Christian Advocate, ‘I was 
surprised to see on his doorstep a beautiful white sea 
gull and my neighbor’s pet cat sitting quietly to- 
gether. 

“Becoming interested, I jumped the fence and 
asked Jones about his feathered pet. He told me 
that some boys had shot the gull a few days before 
and broken its wing, and as they were passing his 
house he noticed the poor, suffering thing and bought 
it. He bandaged the broken wing, and the gull, seem- 
ing to understand his kind intentions, became quite 
tame and nestled its pretty head against his hand. 

“Jones entertained me by showing how the gull 
usually took its meals. Bringing a plate of oysters 
and a fork, he called ‘ Goosey, goosey, goosey !’ and 
the bird came running to him. Then he held out an 
oyster on the fork and the gull seized it quickly with 
its yellow bill and ate it as demurely as if oysters 
had been served to it in this way all of its days.” 


SEVERAL OF OUR FRIENDS. 
Several of our friends have given to our 
societies various sums on condition that we 
pay them the income annually or semi- 
annually during their lives, thus saving all 
disputes about their wills and the trouble of 
making safe investments. 


A KIND REMEMBRANCE. 

We are glad to receive from the editor 
and proprietor of the Free Press, Carrollton, 
Georgia, a most kind letter, closing with 
these words: ‘‘God bless you and your good 
work.” 


“Our Dumb Animals should be read by everybody. 
No parent can make a better investment.” 
Masonic Constellation, St. Louis. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

What is its circulation? 

Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 

IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 

All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. Al] Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publicati including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good r 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. O. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
ad “ Modern Greek) . . paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections y Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell Py - $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac . 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse,by H. OC. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 “ 
Oattle Transportation, by Geo.T. Angell 1.10 “ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo.T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell * 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 15 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . ° 100 “ 


Service of Me 6 

Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and \ 


Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
= stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 

n, 4cents; button, white star on blue ground, 

5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to every one asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; fer twent -five and below fifty, 3 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts o the United States. 

sa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


OF MBMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
Epvoation Socigry. 


for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


“The best literary value that money can procure 
for a family is a year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals.”—Life, Salem, Oregon. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life. . 6000; Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 06| Children’s. . . . 10 
RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
Society P.C 

Active + $100 00 Annual . 4 
A jiate Life . 50 00} Branc 6 

Active Annus) . 10 00| Children’s... . i 4 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. O. A. receive 
= a ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

lety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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